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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JAMES GOUGH. 
(Continued from page 483.) 

Among the many good institutions which the 
discoveries of celestial wisdom have established 
in our society, that of faithful elders appointed 
to watch over the flock, and over the ministry, 
has been found to be very useful. And though 
the love of self-honor made me sometimes bear 
hardly the reproof of a friend ; yet I have after- 
wards, as in the cool of the day, discerned the 
expediency of it, and been induced to desire to 
be more careful in future, and to be willing to 
receive advice, as well as to give it. 

Q ye, whom Christ calls into the work of the 
ministry, or any other office, give up your lives 
to him and it, both to do andsuffer what he may 
order or permit: for the vessels of the Lord’s 
house are to be of beaten gold. Every son whom 
he loves he rebukes and chastens. Then ever 
receive with a good mind the counsel or the re- 
proof of a friend. If others revile and taunt in 
bitterness and wrath ; in haughtiness and insult, 
as whoever will live godlily in Christ Jesus must 
suffer persecution ; yet all things will work to- 
gether for good to them that steadily abide un, 
der Christ’s government. Our nature having 
in it much dross, and by long habit contracting 
an increase of it, cannot be refined from it, but 
by fiery trials, nor have its evil humors purged 
out, but by drinking the bitter cup. Applause 
pleases the creature, but greatly endangers it. 
Suffering in spirit, though more painful, is more 


safe. © then ye! who have rightly begun, and | 
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favorably advanced in the work of truth or of 
the ministry, look well to your standing, and 
guard against the transformations of your un- 
wearied enemy. 

When we first began, our single view and de- 
sire was to obtain divine approbation, and that 
peace of soul, which results from it; to die to 
ourselves and all the world ; to know no man af- 
ter the flesh, nor be known by them; but only 
to know the Lord, and to walk and act under 
his immediate notice and approving favor. But 
afterwards there hath mingled herewith, the de- 
sire of human notice, of —_ applause, of 
worldly advantages and indulgences. 

Thus too many ministers, as well as others, 
who have given up their names to follow the 
Lamb, have slipped into a mixed state. In them 
the spring once pure, hath become muddy, and 
the sacred fervor hath dwindled. Though they 
have retained the form of godliness, yet its con 
quering power and fortitude have gradually died 
away, and left them as weak, and unable to re- 
sist temptations, as those who have never as- 
sumed that form. 

This hath been the case of too many dry 
worldlings and sensualists in our society, who, 
far from helping the cause which they profess a 
value for, have greatly hurt it, and given a han- 
dle to libertines to make both it and them the 
subject of their derision. 

When the humble regard and love of God 
singly presided in my heart, then I have been 
disposed to receive the advice or the rebuke of 
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a friend in the love in which it was given, and 
to bear with Christian meekness, the taunts and 
insults of insensible hearts and unguarded lips 
undisturbed thereby : but when I have slid off 
this foundation, then they have discomposed my 
mind, and agitated it with selfish and uneasy re- 
sentments. 

I have not so often met with this kind of re- 
turns to my ministry, as applause, which indeed 
isan intoxicating and pernicious cup for any to 
drink without great fear. It ferments the spir- 
its with a false alacrity; elevates the mind with 
self-conceit, and an imagined superiority to 
others, leads into an evil emulation, and even 
to slight those who are ina much better state, 
by dwelling in the an of humility, subject 
to Christ the beloved of their souls. 

How hard for the creature not to be pleased 
with praise, and to offer it to him, to whom alone 
it is due! or after being at any time signally 
honored, to return like Mordecai dismounted, 
stripped of the royal robes, and to sit in a silent, 
abject condition at the king’s gate, waiting on 
him in poverty of spirit. 

As applause is dangerous, so the affections of 
the people, if not kept under popular govern- 
ment, both. by the minister and his hearers, 
have a snare in them, ‘as indeed hath every ob- 
ject of our senses, without maintaining an in- 
ward watchfulness ; these things not being the 
proper mark or prize of a minister or a Chris- 
tian. It is base to play the harlot with cor- 
rupt self, and deck it with the Lord’s jewels. 
For if we take these rewards of our labors, we 
are in danger of losing that which he gives to 
the faithful, which is the one true and durable 
reward. ; 

The spirit of the gospel directs us to submit 
ourselves, or give way one to another, to be 
abased and prefer others; the strong to take 
the weak by the hand, and all to imitate the 
holy pattern of Christ, who was meek and lowly 
in heart, and stooped to wash the feet, even of 
his disciples and servants. 

It was He by his spirit that not only raised 
up a living ministry in our Society, but by the 
same spirit animated our faithful predecessors 
to establish a salutary discipline therein upon 
the same foundation, and raised up and gifted 
men and women for valuable services, and con- 
ducing to the edification and strengthening of 
one another in piety. Often have I sat in meet- 
ings of discipline greatly humbled, tendered 
and revived in my spirit, with fresh resolu? 
tion to renew diligence in my journey heaven- 
ward. 

One branch of this discipline, viz.: the in- 
stitution of meetings of ministers, and elders, 
I highly regarded. For when we have (in a 
sense of our entire inability without his help) 
— ourselves together before the most 

igh God, he has graciously vouchsafed to open 


the living springs of counsel, suitable te the 
several states and stations present, tending to 
stir up to diligence and devotedness in his ger. 
vice, and pointing out livelily in the opening of 
gospel light, the snares and dangers waylaying 
the spiritual traveller in his journey. 

Often have these meetings, when we have 
been thus prepared for them, cemented us to. 
gether in an humble engagement of soul toward 
God. Tender love hath abounded, which hath 
made us dear one to another as children of one 
family, and fellow-laborers in the highest and 
best cause. Christ our Lord has favored ys 
with His presence and sovereign power, and made 
us — ers together of his heart-tenderin 
goodness, and of a nearer communion a 
divine fellowship with him through his spirit, 
and with each other therein, to the renewing 


.our ardent concern for the honor of His name, 


and the promotion of His truth. 

But when this preparation hath been want 
ing and inattention and absence of mind have 
taken place, then we have been barren as the 
dry heath; and like the earth covered with 
darkness without form and void, when the spirit 
of the Lord moved not on the face of the waters, 
Both the immediate and instrumental springs 
of lively and clear counsel and consolation have 
been closed up, and the edification and water. 
ing of the flocks withheld. This hath caused 
living zeal, and even the attendance of them, to 
decay, and to yield to temporal affuirs and temp- 
tations, to the hurt and loss of many. 

May these considerations move both minis- 
ters and elders more particularly to seek after 
the preparations requisite for their assembling 
in the name and power of Christ, and under a 
renewed concern for their individual preserva- 
tion, as well, as for that of their brethren and 
sisters that they may thereby be comfortably 
enlivened, and enliven one ancther to all good- 
ness as men and women redeemed from the 
world, and fellow-citizens of the New Jer- 
salem. Then of the great and valuable bene- 
fit indeed, would these solemn meetings be as 
heretofore when faithful laborers in the Lord’s 
service dignified, adorned and upheld them. 

When I had resided about three years in 
Treland, my brother John, whom [I left in the 
service of Thomas Bennett, at Pickwick, Wilts, 
as noticed before, being desirous to fix his re- 
sidence in the same nation at least with me, at 
the expiration of his fourth year there, resigned 
his place of usher to that school in order to re- 
move to Ireland, and going first to see our 
mother (and relations) at Kendal, she con- 
cluded to accompany him in order to pay us a 
visit of a few weeks, and about the middle of 
the summer 1740, they both arrived at Cork. 
After about five weeks abode with us, my 
mother inclined to return home; and I having 
a concern om my mind to visit my native coun- 
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try in the service of Truth, and my brother's 
arrival opening the way to set me at liberty ; 
he willingly taking charge of my school in my 
absence, I concluded to accompany my mother 
jn her return : and having laid my concern be- 
fore the Men’s Meeting and obtained their cer- 
tificate, and soon meeting with a vessel bound 
to Whitehaven, we embarked therein, and had 
a favorable passage, being only about forty- 
eight hours from port to port. 

This journey took me up about five weeks, 
in which time I visited the meetings of Friends 
pretty generally through the counties of Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire, and 
part of the north of Yorkshire, being fre- 
quently much favored by the master of our as- 
semblies, and often enlarged in the love of the 
gospel amongst my former relations, friends and 
neighbors, who were many of them glad to see 
me, and with many of whom I was nearly 
united in the unity of the one spirit, the bond 
of peace. 


(Here a sheet of the original is lost, which I have 
not been able to recover; I regret the loss not only 
as it occasions a chasm in the narration, but by the 
recollection I have of my brother’s epistolary and 
verbal relations of this journey, I apprehend, we 
are deprived of sundry occurrences worthy of pre- 
serving. One in particular I have heard him on 
his returo (and at other times) relate in terms so 
lively and affecting, as indicating it had fixed a deep 
impression on his mind: so that I think he would 
not pass it unnoticed, and that we have lost it in 
this missing sheet. When he came to Pardshaw 
meeting in Cumberland, he received intelligence 
that our ancient valuable friend, that faithful minis- 
ter of the gospel in his day, James Dickenson, was 
then confined by sickness, and apparently near his 
conclusion, whereupon he went to pay him a visit, 
and found him in such a happy, heavenly frame of 
mind, as made the opportunity very tenderly affect- 
ing and edifying: raise@ above the world he was 
departing from, and well prepared for that celestial 
mansion, he was favored with a lively hope of being 
thortly admitted into; in this his concluding scene, 
amongst other affecting expressions he related of 
his, I recollect the following, in purport: “I have 
served the Lord and his truth in my generation, and 
now I feel the blessed reward thereof: the accuser 
of the brethren is cast down as to me, and my peace 
with God is sealed for ever.” This he related was 
delivered in such a feeling, powerful and affecting 
manner as greatly- tendered his spirit; and left the 
best impressions upon it, animating him to fresh and 
ardent desires, so to fulfil his ministry, and walk 
through life, as that he might die the death of the 
righteous, and that his last end might be like his. 
And indeed what scene in this life more dignifies 
humanity? What school is more profitably instruc- 
tive than the death-bed of the righteous, impressing 
the understanding with a convincing evidence, that 
they have not followed cunningly devised fables, but 
solid substantial truth. That there is a measure of 
divine light and grace in man, which if duly 
minded and obeyed, is sufficient to preserve through 
all the vicissitudes in life, to give him the victory 
over his spiritual enemies, and in the end over death, 
bell, and the grave. ] 


In particular I was at a General Meeting 


at Crook, about four miles from Kendal, which 
was eminently favored, and after it, went to 
lodge at Lydia Lancaster’s, a valuable minister 
and a motherin Israel. Next morning went to 
their meeting at Colthouse, near Hawkshead, 
and after meeting went to William Rawlinson’s 
to lodge. Next mornipg in very wet, stormy 
weather, I went to Height Meeting. Most of 
the Friends belonging to this meeting lived 
at some miles distance from it; yet they gener- 
ally attended it, and I believe were generally 
thankful that they did so, so much of the ce- 
menting virtue and power of the gospel prevail- 
ed therein. 

After meeting I went with James Rowland- 
son’s family to his house at Frith. Hisdaughter 
Jane had for a little while past appeared at 
times in the public ministry in our meetings. 
So much of tenderness, and of inward fervency 
toward Christ the beloved of her soul prevailed 
in her, as to make deep and lively impressions 
on my mind. 

Next day that family accompanied me over 
the sands to a meeting at Swarthmore and [ 
returned with them, and from thence back to 
Kendal. The said Jane Rowlandson afterwards 
married George Crossfield, became a valuable 
minister, visited Ireland twice while I lived 
there, and the continent of America once. 

In the course of this journey I was favored 
with the company and countenance of sundr 
Friends, whom in my younger years I had held 
in estimation by reason of, the good impressions 
I received from their exemplary lives and la- 
bors, as before noted in its place. My quondam 
master, David Hall, treated me with affection- 
ate respect; he had buried his former wife, 
who was my mistress, and married again. He 
and his wife accompanied me to a meeting at 
Airton. I lodged at Thomas Anderson’s, a 
friend in the ministry who visited Ireland in 
company with David Hall; he was blind, but 
exceeding pleasant and cheerful. Next morn- 
ing beinga hard frost, I went with said Thomas 
and other Friends over a great hill to a Month- 
ly Meeting at Settle. By me in the gallery sat 
i ulian Franklin, a good old .woman nearly 
ninety years of age, and a good meeting it was. 

At and about Kendal also, I had much of 
the company of that honorable minister and 
elder, James Wilson, who as a nursing father 
encouraged and strengthened me in the service 
I was engaged in. His conversation was often 
pleasant, instructing and edifying ; one remark- 
able passage he related, think worthy of ‘in- 
serting, which was to the following purport. 

In his young years (having been educated in 
the established religion or church of England 
so called) he had conceived a very contempti- 
ble opinion of the people called Quakers and 
their principles, and at a public house or inn, 
falling in company with some others of like 
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sentiments, this people became the subject of 
their discourse ; and as they were expressing 
theirsentiments of contempt and dislike of them 
—_ freely, a person of some note, who had 

en an officer under Oliver Cromwell, came 
into the room, and overhearing their discourse, 
observed to them in substance, “That he ap- 
prehended their prejudice towards this people 
arose from their want of knowing them: for 
my part, (continued he) I entertain very differ- 
ent sentiments of them ;” and perceiving them 
struck with admiration to hear him, whom they 
looked upon as a man of sense, as well as con- 
sequence, express himself after this manner, 
he proceeded to the following purpose: “ You 
seem to wonder that I express a favorable 
opinion of the Quakers, I will inform you the 
reason. After the battle of Dunbar, as I was 
riding to Scotland at the head of my troops, I 
observed at some distance from the road a crowd 
of people, and one higher than the rest ; upon 
which I sent one of my men to see, and bring 
me word what was the meaning of the gather- 
ing, and seeing him ride up and stay there, 
without returning according to my order, I sent 
a second, who stayed in like manner, and 
then I determined to go myself. When I came 
thither, I found it was James Naylor preaching 
to the people ; but with such power and reach- 
ing energy as I had not till then been witness 
of. I could not help staying a little, although 
I was afraid to stay, for J was made a Quaker, 
being forced to tremble at the sight of myself. 
I was struck with more terror by the preaching 
of James Naylor, than I was at the battle of 
Dunbar, when we had nothing else to expect, 
but to fall a prey to the swords of our enemies, 
without being able to help ourselves. I clearly 
saw the cross to be submitted to, so I durst stay 
no longer, but got off and carried condemnation 
for it in my own breast. The people there in 
the clear and powerful opening of their states, 
cried out against themselves imploring mercy, 
a thorough change, and the whole work of sal- 
vation to be effected in them. Ever since I 
have thought myself obliged to acknowledge 
on their behalf as I have now done.” 

This James Wilson said, proved the first step 
towards his convincement of our principles, in- 
clining him to go to our meetings, which before 
he had an aversion to the thoughts of from the 
prejudice above hinted. In those days the 
meetings of Friends were more eminently fa- 
vored with divine qower, as they lived more de- 
voted to Christ, and consequently more abound- 
ing with his love flowing in their hearts. 

(To be continued.) 


CoMPRESSED AIR AS A Motor.—In Birming- 
ham, England, a general plan has been adopted 
to convey compressed air as a motive power for 
driving machinery in cities, in the same man- 
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ner as gas is ;supplied for general illuminating 
purposes, instead of being made in small retorts 
at each public building, manufactory, &e. Ip 
carrying out this idea, it is proposed to concen. 
trate all the waste steam power in Birmingham, 
and employ it in compressing air, which is to be 
conveyed in pipes to drive machinery in the 
different workshops. It is also stated that s 
company has been formed in Liverpool for em. 
ploying compressed air in this manner for hoist. 
ing pu , to be used in no less than three 
a warehouses. 


—— 
SELECTIONS. 


For the information of those who may not 
already possess it, I have selected a few para. 
graphs setting forth the religious concern and 
exercise under which our Rules of Discipline 
have been from time to time introduced and 
approved. E. M. 


1666. George Fox writes—“I was moved 
of the Lord to recommend the setting up of 
five Monthly Meetings-of men and women in 
the city of London, to take care of God’s glory, 
and to admonish such as walked disorderly or 
carelessly, and not according to the Truth. For 
whereas Friends had only Quarterly Meetings, 
now truth was spread and Friends grown more 
numerous, I was moved to recommend the set- 
ting up of Monthly Meetings throughout the 
nation, and the Lord opened to me what I must 
do, and how the Men’s and Women’s Monthly 
and Quarterly Meetings should be ordered and 
established in this and other nations.”—See 
Fox’s works, vol. iii., p. 68, &ec., where he 
visited the counties of England to establish 
Meetings for Discipline. 

1676. ‘Now, Friends, concerning faithful 
Men’s and Women’s Meetings, which were set 
up in God’s counsel; whoever oppose them op- 
pose the power of God, which is the authority 
of them.” Ibid, 174. ‘“ And Friends, I desire 
that you may all keep the holy order which is 
in the gospel—the glorious order in the power 
of God.” Ibid, 177. 

1690. In an Epistle found among his ps 
pers, sealed up and superscribed—* not to be 
opened before the time,” he writes: “ And 
now, Friends, all your meetings, both men’s 
and women’s Monthly, Quarterly and Yearly, 
&c., were set up by the power, spirit, and wis 
dom of God ;—and in them you know that you 
have felt his power, and spirit, and wisdom, 
and refreshing presence among you, and in you, 
to his praise and glory, and to your comfort.” 

“ And although many loose and unruly spit- 
its have risen by times to oppose you and them, 
in print, and otherways, you have seen how 
they have come to nought. The Lord hath 
‘blasted them, brought their deeds to light, and 
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made them manifest to be trees without fruit, 
wells without water, wandering stars from the 
firmament of God’s power, and raging waves of 
the sea, casting up their mire and dirt; and 
many are like the dog turned to his old vomit, 
and the sow that was washed turned again to 
the mire.” 

“ As for this spirit of rebellion and opposi- 
ton that hath risen formerly and lately; it is 
out of the kingdom of God and Heavenly Jeru- 
sslem, and is for judgment and condemnation, 
with all its books, words and works.’’—Ibid, 364. 

1684. In “a preface to the ensuing book” — 
of the Minutes of Chesterfield Monthly Meet- 
ing—we read : 

“Tt hath pleased the mighty God and great 
Jehovah, in this last age, after the great night 
of darkness and apostacy which hath spread 
over nations, kindreds, tongues and people, 
since the glorious days in which the apostles 
lived, by his outstretched, gathering arm, and 
by the word of his eternal power, to gather a 
people who were weary of all dead forms, and 
outside professions, into a waiting frame of spirit, 
where we durst not think our own thoughts 
nor speak our own words in things relating to 
this kingdom, and way of worship; and being 
thus brought down by the mighty power of 
God, we were the more capable to receive 
instruction from him, who through and by his 
Son Christ Jesus, the true light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, appeared 
in us, and taught us his way and worship, 
which is in spirit and in truth. This he taught 
ws while we were in Old England, our native 
land. * * * And the Lord by his provi- 
dence and mighty power hath brought some of 
his people out of their native country, over the 
great deep, into this wilderness and remote 
part of the world, as West Jersey and parts 
adjacent, where he hath laid the same weight 
amd care upon some of us, as he did in our 
tative land; that all things may be well among 
us, to the honor of his great and holy name— 
= the ground and end of this following 


In the manuscript Book of Discipline, issued 
by direction of our Yearly Meeting in 1762, to 
the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, we find 
under date of 


1719. “At the same time he (the Lord) 
hath been pleased to raise, in the hearts of his 
servants, in some degree, that primitive love 
ind good will, wherein they have been persua- 
ded and directed by his wisdom and power to 
have meetings established for like good pur- 
Poses as in the primitive times—therein to have 
oversight, care. and compassion one over an- 
other, and to endeavor that all may walk hum- 
bly, decently, and honestly, and be of one mind, 
ts becomes the servants and followers of our 
holy Lord. This is called our D1scrPLINE. 
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From the New York Evening Post. 
CURIOSITIES OF THE STATUTE BOOK OF 
ENGLAND. 


A bill introduced into the British Parlia- 
ment by the Lord Chancellor, providing for the 
revision of the statutes, suggests to an Eng- 
lish journal a review of some of the curious and 
interesting enactments, now obsolete, which 
were once considered essential to the good order 
of English society. For instance : 

“The grievance of purveyance for the sove- 
reign’s household was sought to be remedied 
by many enactments of various dates. A statute 
of Edward III., directed to this object, pro- 
vides that takings shall be made without mena- 
ces, and where there is plenty. It is wonder- 
ful that these statutes should be extant so long 
after the presence of the royal household has 
come to be regarded as a cause of pride and a 
source of profit. A statute of Richard II, pro- 
vides that no lawyer shall be a judge in his own 
county. Another statute of the same reign 
requires that there shall be one measure and 
one weight throughout the realm, except in 
Lancashire Another statute enacts that no 
shoemaker shall be a tanner, nor any tanner a 
shoemaker. This regulation appears to have 
been thought highly important, as later statutes 
occur in reference to it; and one of them allows 
shoemakers to tan leather till the next Parlia- 
ment. 

A statute of Henry IV. enacts that every 
one must put his child to school. The same 
statute provides that laborers are to be sworn, 
or to be put in the stocks. It is noted in the 
schedule that this statute has been repealed, 
‘except, perhaps, as to the last paragraph (pro- 
viding of stocks ;) but this is spent or obsolete.’ 
A statute of Henry V. enacts that Irishmen 
shall depart the realm. The title of a statute 
of Henry VI. is ‘John Duke of Bedford, 
being in the king’s service, allowed to appear 
in suits by attorney.’ Another statute of the 
same year forbids gold and silver being carried 
out of the realm, except for soldiers. To keep 
money in the country appears to have been 
thought an object only second in importance to 
keeping Irishmen out of it. 

Almost the next statute in the schedule re- 
cites a previous statute ‘touching Irishmen in 
England.’ 

One remarkable feature of ancient society 
was its disposition to depend upon promissory 
oaths as security for the performance of every 
kind of duty. Patent officers in the king’s 
court are required by statute to be sworn to 
appoint sufficient clerks. The simpler and more 
effectual method of inquiring into the suffi- 
ciency of such clerks does not seem to have pre- 
sented itself to the medisval mind. It would 
rather appear that the system of exacting oath 
that things should be done, instead of seeing 
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that they were done, was adopted in order to 
save the trouble of supervision; but although 
in some matters the ancient Parliaments were 
negligent, they displayed in others an untiring 
diligence, 

‘Justices may call before them artificers and 
victuallers and regulate their wages and prices.’ 
This is the title of a statute which may serve 
as an example of a large class. In those days 
interference was carried to the highest point in 
matters which have been discovered in later 
times to require nothing from Parliament except 
to be letalone. There are other matters which 
a mod: rn legislature would have neither courage 
nor inclination to attempt to regulate, but which 
formerly were made the subject of frequent 
statutes. 

A parliament of Edward IV. took upon it- 
self to give directions ‘ what kind of apparel 
temporal men of every degree and estate are 
allowed and what prohibited to wear ;’ and it 
“werner ‘the lengths of gowns and mantles,’ 

ut wisely added a proviso that the act should 
not extend to women, except the wives of ser- 
vants and laborers. The title of another act 
of about the same time—‘ Contra Scottos’— 
will serve as a specimen of a numerous family. 
It is forbidden to carry ‘armor or victual’ 
into Scotland, also to convey horses or mares 
thither. 

The act of Henry VILI., ‘ that the Master of 
the Rolls and other officers of the Chancery shall 
not go to the wars,’ may safely be classed as 
obsolete, although it was reported a year or 
two ago that a learned judge of a common law 
court had appeared in the uniform of a volun- 
teer. An act of the next reign, ‘that the six 
clerks of the Chancery may marry,’ is certainly 
obsolete, inasmuch as the six clerks themselves 
have been long since abolished. 

Acts against Welshman making affrays in 
the adjoining counties occur frequently. It is 
difficult to decide which of the three countries 


now happily united in England, was viewed b 
English Parliaments during several ages with 
the greatest jealousy and hostility. There is, 
however, one exception to the rule of impart- 
ing no good thing to neighbors, viz., the act of 
Queen Elizabeth ‘for the translation of the 
Bible and the Divine Service into the Welsh 


tongue.’ One cannot but feel something like 
envy at observing the confidence of early legis- 
lators in the efficacy-of the remedies which 
they applied to the disorders of the body 
politic. 

Rival theories of penal discipline did not 
then distract the legislative mind when it ad- 
dressed itself to the consideration of ‘an act 
for the due execution of divers laws and stat- 
utes heretofore made against rogues, vaga- 
bonds, and sturdy beggars, and other lewd and 
idle persons.’ There has been lately a consid- 
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erable reaction against that extreme horror of 
corporal punishment which for many years pre- 
dominated in our penal system. An act of the 
present session makes garroters liable to the 
favorite discipline of primitive times, but care- 
fully prescribes both the nature of the instru. 
ment of flagellation and the extent to which 
it may be applied. 

Under the Tudor and Stuart kings it was 
thought enough to enact that an offender should 
be ‘grievously whipped,’ without troubling 
Parliament to enter into details which it would 
have considered highly unimportant. These 
examples may suffice to show the nature of 
those curiosities of antique legislation which 
are about to be removed out of the way of the 
practical lawyer, and handed over to the student 
of social, or political, or constitutional history, 
to whom they must always be highly valuable.” 

From Friendly Sketches in America, by Wm. Talleck. 
MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS FROM THE OLD RE- 
CORDS OF VARIOUS AMERICAN MEETINGS OF 
FRIENDS. 
(Continued from p. 485.) 

Relief of Poor Friends—1683.—At Falls 
monthly meeting. ‘“ William Biles hath this 
day acquainted the meeting that T. A., of Ne- 
shamony, hath made him acquainted that he is 
in want, as to his outward concerns; and he, 
with some others, had took his condition into 
their consideration, and have bought hima cow 
and calf—the price is five pounds—and do de- 
sire this meeting’s assistance towards the pay- 
ment of said cow and calf; towhich this meet- 
ing doth consent, and doth appoint the Friends 
subscribed to take care to raise the money 
Friends are willing to contribute towards the 
said five pounds.—For Neshamony: John Ot- 
ter, Rcbert Hall. For the Falls: John Brookes, 
Phineas Pemberton.” 

Same case continued.—1687.— At Falls 
monthly meeting: “T. A. saith that both he 
and his family are so weak that they are not 
able to thresh a little corn, nor hath gotten any 
hay for his cattle, and therefore desires some 
assistance from Friends ; whereupon the meet- 
ing requested Phoebe Blackshaw [probably s 
near neighbor to T. A.] to acquaint bim if any 
man could be had to assist him they would 
take care to see him satisfied.” 

Similar case.—1699.—At Concord monthly 
meeting: “J. P. being in necessity of a ¢ow, 
having lost one, and being in necessity of milk 
for his children, this meeting have lent him 
£5 for one year to buy one. Also it is ordered 
that Robert Pyle shall take a bond of him in 
the meeting’s behalf.” ° 

Similar case—1701.—At Fatis monthly 
meeting: “Information being given to this 
meeting that W. P. is very poor and in neces- 
sity, this meeting orders Joseph Kirkbride, 
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Samuel Dark, and Peter Worral to get a good 

ir of leather breeches, and a good warm coat 
and waistcoat, one pair of stockings and shoes, 
for the said W. P., and make a report of the 
charge to the next meeting.” 

Similar case.—1603.—At Falls monthly 
meeting: “‘ A committee was appointed to re- 
lieve a poor Friend who had broken his leg. 
They reported that they had agreed to pay the 
doctor £18, which was approved and ordered 
to be done.” 

Similar case.—1714.—At Abington month- 
ly meeting: “Germantown meeting reported 
having lent a woman Friend three shillings, 
she not being willing to accept it as a gift.” 

Similar case—1719.—At Falls monthly 
meeting: “ A. P.’s condition is such that he is 
reduced to poverty and doth stand in need of 
some assistance, particularly a cow; therefore 
this meeting doth appoint John Dawson to pro- 
eure one.” “ He bought one of John Bye, and 
the price was three pounds and ten shillings, 
which this meeting orders to be paid.” 

Same case.—1721.—At Falls monthly meet- 
ing: “ The cow, formerly lent to A. P. by this 
meeting, is referred to Buckingham monthly 
meeting for further order and disposal as they 
think most convenient.” (“The cow was 
loaned to A. P. for two years, when she was to 
be returned. But by a division of Falls month- 
ly meeting he, A. P., fell to the lot of Buck- 


ingham monthly meeting, and the right of the 
cow was transferred by the foregoing minute. 
She was afterwards loaned to him for another 
year by a minute of the latter meeting. Tra- 


dition says he did not provide well for and 
ske was taken from him, fed, and slaughtered 
and * beef given to such persons as had 
none.” 

Similar case.—1756.—Sadsbury monthly 
meeting, Pa.: “Thomas Bulla and Isaac 
Whitelock are appointed to go to the back in- 
habitants and distribute our collections among 
the distressed poor which are driven from 
their habitations by the Indians.” 

Similar case. — 1759. — At Wilmington 
monthly meeting, Delaware: “ Our preparative 
meeting have agreed with Alexander Foreman 
tokeep N. M. (a poor Friend) one year with 
sufficient meat, drink, washing, and lodging, 
shaving, and leading him to meetings, for fif- 
teen pounds ten shillings, provided said N. con- 


tinue in usual health as heretofore.” [Proba-| A. B 


bly meaning that, if taken ill, his care-taker 
was to have increased remuneration. ] 

Acknowledgment of Haste—1740.—At New 
Garden monthly meeting : “ Whereas I was too 
forward and hasty in making suit to a young 
woman after the death of my wife, having 
made some proceedings that way in less than 
four months, which 1 am now sensible was 
wrong. As witness my hand, R. H.” 
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Marriage declined. —1757.—At Wilmington 
monthly meeting: “ The Friends appointed to 
inquire the reasons why J. H. and R. R. did 
not appear (to be married) at our last meeting, 
report that they have altered their minds, and 
have discharged each other from under hand.” 

Similar case.-—1769.—At Concord monthly 
meeting: “C. D. and A. D. (widow) having 
proposed marriage she declined proceeding, and 
a committee was appointed to inspect into the 
cause of herdisreputable conduct, who reported 
that she renders no sufficient reasons, where- 
fore until she makes euitable satisfaction, this 
meeting cannot have full unity with her.” 

Breach of Duty. —1792.— At Concord 
monthly meeting: “ Concord preparative meet- 
ing complains of J. P. 8. for Soensh of his 
marriage covenants in refusing to live with his 
wife as a faithful husband ought to do.” 

Remarkable Case of Forbearance towards an’ 
intemperate Minister, and with final good re- 
sult.—1742.—* A, B. was allowed liberty to 
sit with the ministers and elders in their meet- 
ings.” He subsequently obtained certificates 
for ministerial service as follows :—1751. “To 
visit some meetings of Friends in Maryland.” 
—1752: “ To visit Friends on Long Island, and 
some _= of the Jerseys.”—1756. “ To visit 
Friends at Maiden Creek.”—1756. “ To visit 
the families of Friends in New York, and some 
on Long Island.”—1757. To visit the yearly 
meeting of Maryland.—1758. Ditto.—1759. 
To visit some meetings in Maryland. 

1762.—Without being accused on the rec- 
ords, A. B. brings the following paper to the 
monthly meeting; ‘“ Whereas, Then for many 
years made profession of the Truth, but for 
want of due attention to the dictates thereof 
have unguardedly given way to drinking strong 
drink in excess, ene Thee brought great 
reproach upon our holy profession, and grief to 
wy friends, for which I am heartily sorry, and 
give this testimony against that evil, stucerely 
desiring that I may more and more experience 
a dwelling in that holy fear which is sufficient 
to preserve all. And it is my earnest breath- 
ing that I may be reconciled to the Lord, His 
church, and people, and witness our former 
unity to be restored; and that I may be ena- 
bled, through a circumspect and humble walk- 
ing for the future, to effectually remove the re- 
proach which my conduct hath occasioned. 


1770.—A. B. is again “ recommended in the 
station of a minister as heretofore.” After this 
date he obtained official certificates from his 
meeting to pay ministerial visits—In 1771, To 
the Indians and some Friends in West New 
Jersey—1771. To Friends in Maryland.— 
1772. To the yearly meeting at West River. 

Bat in i773 his monthly meeting state, in 
the 7th month, that “ Our preparative meeting 
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complains of A. B. for taking strong drink to 
excess.”—Friends were then appointed to in- 
quire into his conduct. At the monthly meet- 
ing in 9th month, “ His conduct has been re- 
proachful in several respects ;—in taking too 
much strong drink several times, and still ap- 
pearing in public ministry both at home and 
abroad.” 

The monthly meeting, in 4th month, “ Thinks 
there is rather encouragement for further la- 
bor.” 

Next month they record that A. B. “ appears 
to be under a considerable weight of suffering 
on account of his transgressions ; yet they con- 
sider him far short of that state of mind in 
which it would be proper for him to offer any- 
thing to this meeting by way of satisfaction.” 

1774.—2d month, “He desired his case 
should still be continued.” 

1774.—4th month, “This meeting taking 
into consideration the situation of A. B.’s stand- 
ing upon record as a minister, concludes that 
he ought not to have the privilege of sitting in 
our meetings of ministers and elders.” 

1774.—6th month, ‘‘ He appeared here and 
offered some lines by way of acknowledgement. 
Best to leave it under consideration.” 

1774.—7th month, “ Another paper being 
produced somewhat different, and some étrait- 
ness appearing, it is continued another month.” 

1774.—8th month, “A. B. attended this 
meeting with a paper condemning his miscon- 
duct, which was read, and after some alteration 
is received.—* Whereas I have made _profes- 
sion of the Truth, but for want of keeping on 
my watch have erred by several times taking 
too much strong drink, also appearing in pub- 
lic as a minister soon after ; for which reproach- 
ful conduct I am heartily sorry, and hereby 
take the shame to myself, and desire Friends 
to pass by my offences and continue me under 
their care, hoping through Divine help to be 
more careful in future. A. B.” 

In 1788, fourteen years after this acknow- 
ledgment, A. B. was for the third time recog- 
nized as a minister of the Gospel, as appears by 
this record of his quarterly meeting :—1788. 
“The recommendation of our Friend, A. B., to 
the quarterly meeting of ministers and elders 
as a minister approved by us being again con- 
sidered, and women’s meeting concurring there- 
with, it is concluded to recommend him ac- 
cordingly.” 

-" After this he received official certificates to 
travel as a minister—In 1788. To Maryland. 
—1789. To New York and New England.— 
1790. To Friends in Chester and Lancaster 


counties in Pennsylvania.—1790. To Virginia, 
the Carolinas, and Georgia.—1791. To parts of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

As proofs that Friends in various provinces 
of America judged his ministry to be still edi- 


fying and given with Divine aid and influence: 
we find that in addition to the above five cer. 
tificates of permission to travel asa minister, he 
also received twelve returning certificates of 
approval from the different communities of 
Friends amongst whom he came, viz. : from the 
following :—1788. The quarterly meeting at 
Baltimore.—1788. The monthly meeting at 
Indian Springs.—1789. The yearly meeting of 
Long Island.—1789. The quarterly meeting of 
Rhode Island.—1789. The quarterly meeting at 
New Bedford.—1789. The quarterly meeting 
at Oblong.—1789. The monthly meeting at 
Saratoga.—1790. The quarterly meeting of 
Salem.—1791. The yearly meeting of Virginia. 
—1791. The quarterly meeting at Center, in 
North Carolina.—1791. The quarterly meeting 
near Little River, North Carolina.—1791. The 
quarterly meeting of New Garden, N. Carolina. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 17, 1863. 


In an article in the present number, a cor- 
respondent expresses uneasiness with a short 
extract from a lecture by Agassiz, published in 
a former paper. 

We give his essay, although the extract al- 
luded to did not, nor does not, on a second 
reading, convey to our minds the ideas it has 
suggested to his. We regard it simply as an at- 
tempt to show that what has been called instinct 
in the brute creation, does not differ in kind 
but only in degree from the intelligence,or Tea- 
son of man. This opinion, whether correct or 
not, perhaps few persons have not at some time 
entertained, when observing the sagacity dis- 
played by some of the inferior creatures; and 
though the idea may be thought to elevate the 
brute, it certainly does not degrade man. 

We are not acquainted with the particular 
religious, sentiments of this distinguished na- 
turalist, but we should require much stronger 
evidence than is furnished by the “extract” to 
induce us to believe that he denies or doubts 
the responsibility of man to his Creator, or the 
immortality of the soul. 

It is cause of rejoicing of latter time to find 
the antagonism which once existed between re- 
ligion and science gradually diminishing; and 
we may hope and believe it will continue to 
diminish, as religion is simplified and science 
elevated. Many of those great minds to whom 
the study of nature and its laws is all-absorb- 
ing, and whose researches are so valuable to us, 
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did they become fully acquainted with their 
own threefold nature, would find their spiritual 
being as much a part of the great economy as 
the physical and intellectual, and in conform- 
ing their lives to its immutable laws, science 
would indeed be,— 


* * * *  * baptized 
In the pure fountain of eternal love, 
*  %* * and viewing all she sees 
As meant to indicate a God to man, 
Gives Him his praise, and forfeits not her own. 


<<a iiaaio 

Diep, at the residence of her nephew, Samuel H. 
Paxson, in Middletown, Bucks county, Pa., on the 
27th of 9th month, 1863, Anna Ricnarpsoy, at the 
advanced age of 88 years and 8 months; a member 
and, for the past 30 years, an Elder of Middletown 
Monthly Meeting. 


—, in Newtown township, Bucks county, Pa., 
on the 27th of 9th month, 1863, Jacos Twinine, in 
the 88th year of his age; a member of Makefield 
Monthly Meeting. 

—_————.48 

Tae Executive Committee of Friends of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, on the subject of Education, 
have appointed the following conferences. Friends 
in the several places will please give notice, so as to 
secure & general attendance. 

Norristown, on Ist day, the 18th, at 3} p. m. 

Abington, lst day, 25th, at 2} P. m. 

Buckingham, Ist day, 11th mo., Ist, at 24 P. mu. 

Horseham, Ist day, 11th mo., 8th, at 24 p. u. 

Byberry, lst day, 11th mo., b5th, at 2}. p.m. 

eee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


In the Intelligencer of 9th mo. 19th are 
some extracts from a lecture by Prof. Agassiz, 
the scope of which is to identify human nature 
with the nature of other animal creatures. He 
presefits precisely that view that makes so many 
naturalists skeptical of the soul’s immortality, 
and which strikes down the most fundamental 
idea of all religion. 

_ The Professor thus remarks : “ It is a favor- 
ite saying that men are governed by reason and 
animals by instinct; but I believe that is all 
wrong. There is no distinction of kind between 
the two, but only of degree.” “ Now let us see 
if there is any difference in the mode of action 
of the brain of men and animals: Every sensa- 
tion, to be felt, must produce a reaction. All 
animals see, hear, smell and taste as well as we 
do; therefore, the reaction must be the same, 
and the operation, as far as the body is con- 
cerned, is the same.”—“ The animals gratify 
their appetites, and so do we, and in the same 
manner.”’—‘ But I will go further; only mind 
can communicate with mind; and if animals 
had no mind, we could have no intercourse with 
them. Animals can be trained, and this proves 
the existence of reason; a connection seen be- 
tween cause and effect.” These brief extracts 
present the assertion of facts and the inference 
quite plainly. It is left pretty surely to be fur- 
ther inferred that, as man and other animals 


are so much alike, and both have minds and 
reason, both have souls, or both have none. 
But naturalists most commonly believe with re- 
ligionists, that the animals, other than man, 
have no souls; and if that be so, and they class 
both as alike, it is to be expected they will most 
probably conclude that neither have souls that 
survive the life of the body. 

Now it may well be admitted that the Creator 
of all animal life has used many means in com- 
mon; and the more so as animals rise in the 
scale towards the very elaborate structure of the 
human frame. There will be found in all these, 
bones, muscles, digestion, circulation of the 
blood, nerves; and the five senses, and these 
may operate in a similar manner. Admit these 
all to be nearly alike, and the more alike these 
may be, what is the increased strength of the 
deduction but that the inherent mind in man 
must be the more at variance with that per- 
ception and er of action which we see in 
the beast? Spend as much time as you may 
upon one of these, the training will be very 
limited compared with the result upon the hu- 
man mind. These differences arise not from the 
more perfect senses of man, for there are other 
animals more perfect in each and all the out- 
ward senses. The grand discriminating differ- 
ence is in the power of mental development, 
which is man’s pre-eminent characteristic, and 
the absence of it, except to a very small extent, 
in all other animals. The infant man begins 
with no knowledge, and all his development is 
an educational process. It is otherwise with 
all other animals, who, without any tradition or 
training, attain to one uniform development as 
their given nature ; therefore, exclusively, by 
the gift of their Creator. It is, therefore, very 
— to distinguish this given development 

y a name, as instinct, to distinguish it from 
the powers, in man which are indefinitely in 
the process of development, until the greatest 
knowledge and powers of reason and judgment 
are attained. 

The animal development has been the same 
for each kind since they parted from Eden or 
the Ark; and that is wholly adapted for their 
earthly welfare, without the shade of a sign 
having any reference to a future life, or of the 
worship of God, or of any substitute for Him. 
The animal whose nostalgia for its earthly habi- 
tation is generally very strong, shows none for 
a future home. The precise contrary of all this 
holds with mankind, and has in all ages and 
countries. Man has no such uniformity of de- 
velopment, because it is partly man’s work, and 
not wholly God’s ; and because he is to develop 
himself under a double responsibility, looking 
to worldly consequences and to future responsi- 
bilities, and feels these with differences of in- 
tensity, differences of conviction, and hence 

‘acts with varying force of incentive, as well as 
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adventitious advantages or disadvantages. As 
the general rule, man has looked for, longed 
for, and prayed for a resurrection of that within 
himself which makes him an intelligent being, 
—that which makes him conscious of his own 
identity and of all he can perceive and know,— 
that which loves and hopes to love lovable be- 
ings forever. Now everything that the natural- 
ist observes, and everything the philosopher 
learns, shows that the Creator is ever truthful, 
and does nothing without an adequate purpose ; 
for every desire He hasgiven to the animal He 
has provided the means to satisfy it, and guides 
it to His intended end. He can have planted 
no false craving or thirst in the human soul, 
demanding its satisfaction, more than He can 
in respect wo the instinctive desires of every 
inferior created creature. Man yearns for im- 
mortality, and its happiness and glories, ! a 
God-given desire and faith, and God in His 
truthfulness will not disappoint the exalted as- 
piration. God is Truth: God is Love. 

Man has within him a sense of duty and a 
conscience, and that conscience ever afflicts him | of man, but leave his existence a distressing 
when he violates that sense of duty. The enigma, and Creative wisdom quite at fault, if 
beast gives no sign of either. This sense of , man be not immortal. 
duty is to preserve man in his social relations, These few ideas, which might be expanded 
and to guard him from acts which would violate ; with others converging into the same argument, 
the mae of society and his own well-being. ' and extended to a volume, are not presented as 
They have also a reference to the life to come ;_ new, but such as should be ever kept in mind 
for man feels, as well as knows by revelation,’ whenever science shall attempt to give forth 
that a life of righteousness must be a prerequisite her truths, and shall do so with that partial ex- 
toa life of happiness hereafter. The beasts hibition which leaves the result untruthful, 
need no such regulator within them ; for the and well adapted to injure the cause of human 
instinct by which they are governed runs not happiness, and man’s hold upon eternity. 
into excesses injurious to*themselves. God{ Philadelphia, 10th mo., 1863. LE. K. P. 
cares perfectly for them without their knowing - — 
it. But man is conscious of the Divine pres-| THE PRIMEVAL FORESTS OF THE AMAZON. 
ence ;—it is a fact of his experience. (Continued from p. 479.) ; 

Man has a liability to run into excesses of} The very general tendency of the animals 
pleasure that are destructive to his health and| that dwell in the primeval forests to become 
welfare ; and without the sense of duty, the | climbers is as remarkable as in the plants. It 
afflictions of the conscience, and the faith of his} must be premised that the amount and variety 
own immortality and responsibility hereafter | of life in the primeval forests is much smaller 
for the deeds done in the body, he would in-} than would, a priori, be expected. There isa 
evitably relapse, and become worse than he was | certain number of mammals, birds, and reptiles, 
when delineated in the first chapter of the | but they are widely scattered, and all excessive- 
Epistle to the Romans,—nay, would run into|ly shy of man. The region isso extensive and 
excesses that would ruin the race, and depopu-| uniform in the forest clothing of its surface, 
late the world. We need but to know our na-| that it is only at long intervals that animals are 
ture and the facts of history to be sure of this. | seen in abundance when some particular spot Is 
But God has not thus endowed man with an| found which is more attractive than others. 
internal guide to rescue him from these fearful | Brazil, moreover, is throughout poor in terres- 
consequences, and given to him faith in his own | trial mammals, and the species are of small 
resurrection, with the continuous consciousness | size ; they do not, therefore, form a conspicuous 
of individual identity, as a delusion, to govern | feature in its forests. The huntsman would be 
him here by a false sense and unfounded ap-| disappointed who expected to find there flocks 
prehension ; since that would conflict with the} of animals similar to the buffalo herds of North 
abounding evidence of God’s truthfulness,—| America, or the swarms of antelopes and herds 
evidence universal, without exception. of ponderous pachyderms of Southern Africa. 

Again, all creation would be unmeaning and] The largest and most interesting portion of the 


his body. All other creation is subservient to 
man, and has its sufficient significance in that 
subservience of use and temporary enjoyment, 
and looks to nothing higher. It is altogether 
otherwise with man. He cannot look upon 
creation and conclude that its beauty, magnifi- 
cence, harmonious complication, and wisdom, 
always carried on by a present, but uusearcha- 
ble Power, without coming to the conclusion 
that it would all indeed be impotent of purpose, 
and but a failure, if man be not in his nature 
and destiny distinguishable from the beasts that 
: God must mean in the future to ex- 
‘ 


starts in life with a difference in capacity and S were not man to survive the death of 


lain himself more fully to the aspiring soul’s 
Insatiate craving, and to satisfy man that all 
His mighty works have been conceived and 
executed with a — commensurate with 
their magnificence and glory. That can only 
be by making the soul of man more exhaustive 
in capacity and knowledge when he shall be- 
come the companion of angels in the presence 
of the Saviour, with God in heaven. The 
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things of earth do not explain the significance - 
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Brazilian mammal fauna is also arboreal in its |emn gloom and silence, combine to render even 
habits. All the Amazonian, and in fact, all|this wilderness of trees and lianas attractive. 
South American monkeys, are climbers. There |Such places, Mr. Bates remarks, are paradises 
is no group answering to the baboons of the Old | to a naturalist, and if he be of a contemplative 
World which live on the ground. The most|turn, there is no situation more favorable for 
intensely arboreal animals in the world are the| his indulging this tendency. There is some- 
South American monkeys of the family Cebide, |thing in a tropical forest akin to the ocean 
many of which have a fifth hand for climbing | (Humboldt had made the same remark before) 
in their prehensile tails, adapted for this func-|in its effects on the mind. Man feels so com- 
tion by their strong muscular development, and | pletely his insignificance there, and the vast- 
the naked palms under their tips. A genus of} ness of nature. 

plantigrade carnivora, allied to the bears (Cer-| Some idea may be formed of the appearance 
coleptes), found only in the Amazonian forests, |of things in the low ground, by conceiving a 
is entirely arboreal, and has a long flexible tail | vegetation like that of the great palm-house at 
like that of certain monkeys. Even the galli-| Kew spread over a large tract of —— 
naceous birds of the country—the representa-| ground, but he must fancy it mingled wit 
tives of the fowls and pheasants of Asia and | large exogenous trees, similar to our oaks and 
Africa—are all adapted by the position of the|elms, covered with creepers and parasites, and 
toes to perch on trees, and it is only on trees, | figure to himself the ground encumbered with 
at a great height, that they are to be seen. A | fallen and rotten onan branches, and leaves; 
great proportion of the genera and species of|the whole illuminated by a glowing vertical 
Geodephaga, or carnivorous ground beetles, are | sun, and reeking with moisture. 

also in these forest regions fitted by the structure} This is not the case, however, with the 
of their feet to live exclusively on the branches | great extent of the primeval forests—that which 
and leaves of trees. This, according to Mr.|is truly geographical in importance, and which 
Bates, who adopts the Darwinian theory, would | stretches many hundreds of miles in some di- 
seem to teach us thatthe South American fauna} rections without a break. The land is there 
has been slowly adapted toa forest life, and, there | more elevated and undulating; the many swamp 
fore, that extensive forests must have always ex-| plants, with their long and broad leaves, are 
isted since the region was first peopled by mam-| wanting; there is less underwood, and the trees 
malia. are wider apart. The general run of these trees 

Even reptiles and insects. do not abound in| have not remarkably thick stems; the great 

primeval forests so much as might have been|and uniform height to which they grow with- 
anticipated. A stranger is, at first, afraid in| out emitting a branch, isa much more notice- 
these swampy shades of treading at each step|able feature than their thickness, but at inter- 
on some venomous reptile. - But, although | vals a veritable giant towers up. Only one of 
numerous in places, they are by no means so| these monstrous-trees can grow within a given 
generally, and then they belong, for the most| space; it monopolizes the domain, and none 
part, to the non-venomous genera. Our trav-| but individuals of much inferior size can finda 
eller got for a few moments once completely | footing near it. The cylindrical trunks of these 
entangled in the folds of a snake—a wonder- | larger trees are generally about twenty to twen- 
fully slender kind, being nearly six feet in|ty-five feet in circumference. Von Martius 
length, and not more than half an inch in di-| mentions having measured trees in the Para 
ameter at its broadest part. It was a species| district which were fifty to sixty feet in girth 
of dryophis. The hideous sucurugu, or water-|at the point where they become cylindrical. 
boa (Eunectes murinus), is more to be dreaded | The height of the vast column-like stems is not 
than the forest snakes, save the more poisonous | less than a hundred feet from the ground to 
kinds, as the javaraca (Craspedocephalus atrox’, | their lowest branch. The total height of these 
aud wil] often attack man. Boas are so com- | trees, stem.and crown together, may be estimat- 
mon in the wet season as to be killed even in|ed at from a hundred and eighty to two hun- 
the streets of Para. Amongst the more com-| dred feet, and where one of them stands, the 
mon and most curious snakes are the Amphis-| vast dome of foliage rises above the other for- 
benz, an innocuous genus, allied to the slow-| est trees as a domed cathedral does above the 
worm of Europe, and which lives in the sub-|déther buildings in a city. The gallinaceous 
terranean chambers of the saiiba ant. The na-| birds of the forest, perched on these domes, are 
tives call it, as the Orientals would do, Maidas | completely out of reach of an ordinary fowling- 
Saiibas, “the mother of ants.” piece. 

The primeval forest is also, for the most} A very remarkable feature in these trees is 
part, free from mosquitoes and insect pests. It| the growth of buttress-shaped projections around 
18 this that, with the endless diversity, the com-| the lower part of their stems. The spaces be- 
parative coolness of the air, the varied and! tween these buttresses, which are generally thin 
strange forms of vegetation, and even the sol-| walls of wood, form spacious chambers, and 
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may be compared to stalls in a stable: some of 
them are large enough to hold half a dozen 
persons. The purpose of these structures is 
as obvious, at the first glance, as that of the 
similar props of brick-work which support a 
high wall. They are not peculiar to one spe- 
cies, but are common to most of the larger for- 
est trees. Their nature and manner of growth 
are explained when a series of young trees of 
different ages is examined It is then seen that 
they are the roots which have raised themselves 
ridge-like out of the earth; growing gradually 
upwards as the increasing height of the tree re- 
quired augmented support. Thus they are 
plainly intended to sustain the massive crown 
and trunk in these crowded forests, where lat- 
eral growth of the roots in the earth is ren- 
dered difficult by the multitude of competitors. 
Many of the woody lianas suspended from 
trees, it is also to be observed, are not climbers, 
but the air roots of epiphytous plants (Aroidex,) 
whose home is at the top of the forest, in the 
air, and has no connexion with the soil below— 
a forest above a forest. The epiphytes sit on 
the strong boughs of the trees above, and hang 
down straight as plumb-lines. Some are sus- 
gem singly, others in leashes; some reach 
alf way to the ground, and others touch it, 
ultimately, and then strike their rootlets into 
the ground. 
The underwood of the primeval forest varies 


much in different places; at times it is composed 
mainly of younger trees of the same species as 
their taller parents; at others, of palms of 
many species, some of them twenty to thirty 
feet in height; others small and delicate, with 
stems no thicker than a finger: then, again, of 
a most varied brushwood, or of striving inter- 


lacing climbing lianas. Tree ferns belong 
more to hilly regions and to the forests of the 
Upper Amazons. Of flowers there are few. 
Orchids are very rare in the dense forests of 
the low lands, and what flowering shrubs and 
trees there are, ateinconspicuous. Flower-fre- 
quenting insects are, in consequence, also rare 
in the forest. The forest bees belonging to the 
genera Melipona and Euglossa, are more fre- 
quently seen feeding on the sweet sap which 
exudes from the trees, or on the excrement of 
birds on leaves, than on flowers. 

The annual, periodical, and diurnal cycle of 
phenomena, in the primeval forest, are all 
worthy of notice. As in all intertropical re- 
gions, the season is pretty nearly always the 
same, and there is no winter and summer; the 
periodical phenomena of plants and animals do 
not take place at about the same time in all 
species, or in the individuals of any given spe- 
cies, as they do in temperate countries. Of 
course there is no hybernation, nor, as the dry 
season is not excessive, is there any estivation, 
as in some tropical countries. Plants do not 
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flower or shed their leaves, nor do birds moult, 
pair, or. breed simultaneously. In Europe a 
woodland scene has its spring, its summer, its 
autumnal, and its winter aspects. In the equa- 
torial forests the aspect is the same, or nearl 
80, every day in the year—a circumstance which 
imparts additional interest to the diurnal cycle 
of phenomena—budding, flowering, fruiting, 
and leaf-shedding, are always going on in one 
species or another. The activity of birds and 
insects proceeds without interruption, each spe- 
cies having its own separate times. The colo- 
nies of wasps, for instance, do not die off annu- 
ally, leaving only the queens, as in cold cli- 
mates; but the succession of generations and 
colonies goes on incessantly. It is never either 
spring, summer, or autumn, but each day is 
a combination of all three. With the day and 
night always of equal length, the atmospheric 
disturbances of each day neutralizing them- 
selves before each succeeding morn ; with the 
sun in its course proceeding midway across the - 
sky, and the daily temperature the same with- 
in two or three degrees throughout the year, 
how grand in its perfect equilibrium and sim- 
plicity is the march of Nature under such pecu- 
liar circumstances. 

At break of day the sky is, for the most part 
cloudless. The thermometer ranges from 72 
to 73 deg. Fahr., whick is not oppressive. The 
heavy dew, or the previous night’s rain, which 
lies on the moist foliage, is quickly dissipated 
by the glowing sun, which, rising straight out 
of the east, mounts rapidly towards the zenith. 
All nature is refreshed, new leaf and flower-buds 
expanding rapidly. Some mornings a single 
tree will appear in flower, amidst what was the 
preceding evening a uniform mass of green for- 
est—a dome of blossoms suddenly created as if 
by magic. The birds all come into life and ac- 
tivity, and the shrill yelping of the toucans 
makes itself more especially heard. Small flocks 
of parrots take to wing, appearing in distinct 
relief against the blue sky, always two by two, 
chattering to each other, the pairs being sepa- 
rated by regular intervals ; their bright colors, 
however, not apparent at that height. The 
only insects that appear in great numbers are 
ants, termites, and social wasps; and in the 

ragon-flies. 
— — = continued. 


DEAL LENIENTLY WITH LITTLE CHILDREN. 


O ye that are wise in your own conceit! 
never despise the young; never turn from 
their first sorrow at the loss even of a doll or 
peg-top. Every privation is a step in the lad- 
der of life. Deal gently with them; speak 
kindly to them. A little sympathy may ensure 
a great return when you are yourself a second 
time a child. Comfort their little sorrows; 
cheer their little hearts. Kind words are the 
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seeds sown by the way-side, that bring forth 
fruit, “some sixty-fold, some an hundred-fold.” 
Bear in mind ever that “the child is father to 
the man;” and when you would pass a sorrow- 
ing one coldly by—whether you see it mourn- 
ing over a dear friend or a lost half-penny ; 
whether coupled to crime by the iron hand of 
necessity, or dragged into it by the depraved 
will of a bad mother, or some other unluck 
circumstances—remember that still it is a child, 
a piece of nature’s most flexible wax, and sus- 
ceptible to false prints. Spurn it not because 
its clothes are rags, or its parents vagrants; it 
is the mighty, and yet the innocent representa- 
tive, perhaps, of generations yet unborn. Give 
it the look of kindness that childhood never 
mistakes; speak to it the word of cheer that 
even old age never forgets. Do it, if not for 
the saké of your common nature, do it for the 
sake of One who said, “ Inasmuch as ye did it 
to the least of these, ye did it unto me.” 
“Suffer little children to vome unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 


a 

QuretNEss.—True quietness of heart is got 
by resisting our passions, not by obeying them. 
Quiet and peace flourish where reason and jus- 
tice govern ; and true quietness reigneth where 
modesty directeth. 


——__—___ + ~ee 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


I say to thee, do thou repeat 
To the first man that thou mayest meet 
In lane, highway, or open street, 


That he, and we, and all men move 
Under a canopy of love, 
As broad as the blue sky above ; 


That doubt and trouble, fear and pain, “ 
And anguish, all are shadows vain; 
That death itself shall not remain ; 


That weary deserts we may tread, 
A dreary labyrinth may thread, 
Through dark ways underground be led; 


Yet if we will our Guide obey, 
The dreariest path, the darkest way, 
Shall issue out in heavenly day. 


And we, on divers shores now cast, 
Shall meet, our perilous voyage past, 
All in our Father’s house at jast. 


And ere thou leave him, say thou this 
Yet one word more: They only miss 
The winning of that final bliss, 


Who will not count it true that love— 
Blessing, not cursing—rules above, 
Aad that in it we live and move. 


And one thing further let him know— 
That to believe these things are so, 
This firm faith never to forego; 


Despite of all which seems at strife 
With blessing, all with curses rife— 
That this is blessing, this is life. Tresch, 
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WHO, AND WHENCE? 


Not from Jerusalem alone, 
To heaven the path ascends; 
As near, as sure, as straight the way 
That leads to the celestial day, 
From furthest realms extends; 
Frigid or torrid zone. 


What matters how or when we start? 
One is the crown to all: 
One is the bard but glorious race, 
Whatever be our starting-place ; 
Rings round the earth the call 
That says, Arise, depart! 


From the balm-breathing, sun-loved isles 
Of the bright Southern sea, 
From the dead North’s cloud-shadowed pole, 
We gather to one gladsome goal— 
One common home in thee, 
City of sun and smiles ! 


The cold rough billow hinders none; 
Nor helps the calm, fair main; 
The brown rock of Norwegian gloom, 
The verdure of Tahitian bloom 
The sands of Misraim’s plain, 
Or peaks of Lebanon. 


As from the green lands of the vine, 
So from the snow-wastes pale, 
We find the ever-open road 
To the dear city of our God; 
From Russian steppe, or Burman vale, 
Or terraced Palestine. 


Not from swift Jordan’s sacred stream, 
Alone we mount above; 
Indus or Danube, Thames or Rhone, 
Rivers unsainted and unknown, 
From each the home of love 
Beckons with heavenly gleam. 


Not from gray Olivet alone, 
We see the gates of life; 
From Morven’s heath or Jungfrau’s snow, 
We welcome the descending glow 
Of pearl and chrysolite, 
And the unsetting sun. 


Not from Jerusalem alone 
The church ascends to God; 
Strangers of every tongue and clime, 
Pilgrims of every land and time, 
Throng the well-trodden road 
That leads up to the throne. 


THE TWO TOGETHER. 


Affectionate intercourse with the young is a 
considerable help against the too rapid inva- 
sion of old age. A gentlemen of my acquaint- 
ance is accustomed to repeat the saying of a 
distinguished man: “If you would avoid 

wing old, associate with the young,” assign- 
ing as a reason that the old are so apt to in- 
erease their own and each other’s infirmities by 
talking them over ; while the cheerfulness of 
the young will do something to enliven the 
failing spirits of our declining years. There 
is sense and wisdom in the rule thus sug- 
gested. 
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CURIOUS CUSTOMS RESPECTING DIET. 


If we turn to the natives of Greenland, we 
shall find their carnivorous habits tending al- 
most exclusively to animal substances. Their 

- dishes are, however, generally such as are not 
likely to be excessively provocative to any but 
Northern palates; their greatest delicacy being 
in many cases, part of a whale’s tail, rendered 
soft and easy of digestion by being half putrid, 
or perhaps a seal’s carcass in the same delicious 
state. Among other delectable dainties, they 
sometimes present the flesh of bears, sharks, 
gulls, &c. The poorer class subsist on even a 
coarser bill of fare, they being compelled to 
satisfy the cravings of their omnivorous stom- 
achs with whatever kind of food they can find ; 
even from the flesh of their foes down to those 
delicate zoological specimens which they may 
discover on each other’s heads. In times of 
scarcity they wander to the coast and avail 
themselves of sea-weed, which, of course, they 
find sufficiently saline without the addition of 
salt. The Laplanders live upon the reindeer 
and bear, their ordinary libation being whale- 

~ oil, or water in which juniper berries have been 
infused. It is a well-known peculiarity of coun- 
tries which lie within or near the Arctic circle, 
that the inhabitants require four or five times 
as much food as those of the temperate climates. 
At Nova Zembla, from the great activity and 
vigor of the digestive organs, Europeans are 
obliged to follow the example of the natives by 
drinking the blood of the: reindeer and eating 
raw flesh: the intense cold removing that dis- 
gust which such doses among other people would 
naturally inspire among other people. To in- 
habitants of warm countries, temperance, or 
even occasional abstinence, is therefore no very 
difficult virtue; Northern nations, on the con- 
trary, being voracious from instinet and neces- 
sity, to keep the requisite quantum of caloric. 


The wandering Calmuc Tartars also eat the 
flesh of horses, wild asses, and other animals, 
often in a raw state. The Chinese, on the other 
hand, are famous for the richness and variety 
of their entertainments, although some of their 
viands are somewhat novel and curious. An 
account of one of these is thus given by Cap- 
tain Laplace, who attended one of their feasts: 
—* The first course was laid out in a great num- 
ber of saucers, and consisted of various relishes 
in a cold state, among which were salted earth- 
worms, prepared and dried, but so cut up that 
I fortunately did not know what they were un- 
til I had swallowed them ; smoked fish and ham, 
both of them cut into extremely small slices; 
besides which, there was what they call Japan 
leather, a sort of darkish skin, hard and tough, 
with a strong and far from agreeable taste, and 
which seemed to have been macerated: for some 
time in water. All these dishes, without ex- 
ception, swam in soup. On one side figured 
pigeons’ eggs cooked in gravy, together with 
duck and fowl! cut very small, and immersed in 
a dark-colored sauce ; on the other, little balls 
made of sharks’ fins, pounded shrimps, and 
maggots of an immense size.” Among the sub- 
ordinate classes of the Celestials the feeding is 
almost as indiscriminate as among Northern 
savages; cats, dogs, and such ‘like delicacies 
being regarded as first-rate; a drowned rat is 
also deemed a dainty dish. The Siamese are 
still less serupulousin their tastes ; they devour, 
without distinction, rats, mice, serpents, putri- 
fied fish, and all sorts of garbage. It is said 
those refined gourmands, the Parisians, also in- 
dulge strange fancies for dog’s meat, delicately 
fricasseed ; and, according to a celebrated sati- 
rist, we are informed that “ when cats is in,” 
the street pieman drives a great trade. The 
most disgusting of all recitals yet remains ; it 
is too horrible, however, to dilate upon in this 

lace—we refer to the practice of cannibalism. 
* the island of Sumatra, for instance, as well 
as among other savages, the prisoner of war is 
doomed to become the living repast of his 
wretched captors, and is literally eaten piece- 
meal. As an extreme contrast to the carnivo- 
rous tribes, we may mention the Brahmins of 
India, who religiously abstain from every kind 
of animal food, and even think it a crime to 
de&troy gnats or other vermin by which they 
are annoyed. In Persia very little animal food 
is eaten, vegetable diet being almost universal- 
ly preferred. The inhabitant of Australia, 
again, is characterized by his carnivorous pro- 
pensity for kangaroos, opossums, various sorts 
of insects, eggs of a large species of snake and 
wild honey. The Caffres, in common with 
those savages already referred to, are in the 
habit of devouring various kinds of reptiles, 
such as large caterpillars, from which butter- 
flies and moths are produced, also white ants, 
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shoppers, snakes, and spiders; they also 
Paulge an more cobstentidl sanths of Dutfalo 
beef, and the flesh of even the lion. Our 
neighbors of Mexico are said to be, like the 
French, very partial to frogs; the banana, how- 
ever, forms a principal article of food with them, 
also the cassava, which is extremely nutritive ; 
but the flesh of monkeys is, with the Mexicans, 


India islands, very generally used, since they 
have a good supply of that genus in the forests. 
This penchant seems but one remove from ab- 
solute cannabalism, since, when this animal is 
divested of his skin, it precisely resembles a 
human being. There are some of the tribes of 
our Indians who are fond of rattlesnakes, 
which they boil or stew. The anaconda and 
other boas afford a wholesome diet to the natives 
of the countries they inhabit. Crocodiles and 
lizards are eaten in South America and the 
Bahama isles. The sloth is also a common ar- 
ticle of diet there, which is said to resemble in 
flavor that of boiled mutton. The tapir and 
the armadillo are eaten by the Brazilians and 
West Indians. Even in some parts of civilized 
Europe the inhabitants use as food many sub- 
stances, the mention of which would cause dis- 
gust and abhorrence to our more refined palates. 
In Denmark and Sweden horse-flesh is public- 
ly exposed for sale in the markets. In early 
times there seems to have been less scrupulous 
nicety in the choice of dishes in France, Italy 
and Rome, when the inhabitants had stomachs 
so brave as to digest even vipers, snails, toads, 
frogs ; the latter, indeed, are not even excluded 
from the culinary preparations of the modern 
Parisians. We have not yet finished our cata: 
logue of the rarer delicacies of mankind. 
There are the geophagists, or earth-eaters, and 
such as subsist on the bark of trees. Incredi- 
ble as it may seem, the digestive functions of 
man, in his rudest state, are even capable of 
deriving nutriment from the mineral kingdom. 

In New Guinea, and elsewhere these abomi- 
nable earth-eaters are to be found. We learn 
from Humboldt that the Ottomaques, on the 
banks of the Meta and the Orinoco, feed on a 
fat, unctuous earth, or a species of pipeclay, 
tinged with a little oxide of iron. They collect 
this clay very carefully, distinguishing it by 
the taste; they knead it into balls of four or 
five inches in diameter, which they bake slight- 
ly before a slow fire. Whole stacks of such pro- 
visions are seen piled up in their huts. These 
balls are soaked in water when about to be used, 
and each individual eats about a pound of the 
material every day. The only addition which 


they make to this unnatural fare consists of 


small fish, lizards, and fern roots. In Java, 
Russia, and Germany, this product of “ moun- 


tain meal” is also resorted to as an element of 


food.— Scientific American. 





















From the Independent. 
GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 
There is nothing that needs more cultivation 


than good resolutions. Men are apt to think 
that when they have planted them, the main 
work is done. But there are very few soils 
where planting is enough. Now and then, in 
new ground, just redeemed from the forest, you 
can plant your crop and have it grow without 
weeds ; but in general, old soils need hoeing and 
weeding and practical cultivation, till the plants 
are so large that they shade the ground and can 
take care of themselves. 
— their resolutions and then let them alone; 


A great many men 


ut if you have made up your mind to do or to 


avoid a thing, take care of your resolution. See 
to that. It is not enough that you should mere- 
ly have one formed. i 

should maintain it. It is the motive power of 
the mind. If, for instance, a young man has 
made up his mind that from this time forth he 
will live for the honor and glory of Jesus 
Christ, and not for his own selfish ends, that 
very purpose is itself a thing of education. 
Through each hour it is to be reviewed. Morn- 
ing and evening it is to be ratified. Now and 
then we find men who slowly resolve, and are 
inflexible when they have resolved. Usually 
such men are much more careful of their reso- 


tis necessary that you 


lutions than anybody else ; whereas impressible 


and sensitive persons, who form their resolutions 
easily, are careless of theirs. Those who do . 


not need to watch their resolutions, and those 
that most need to watch their resolutions, are 
careless of them. 

Many say, “ There is no use of my making 
any more resolutions, because I have made so 
many which I have failed to carry out.” That 
is a reason why you should make your resolu- 
tions differently, but it is not a reason why 
you should not make any more resolutions. No 
man, in regard to moral subjects, can come to 
a point where ‘it is wise for him to say, “It is 
of no use for me to make any reselution ;” for 
our relations are such that no man can afford 
for one moment, to count himself unworthy of 
eternal life. A man is infatuated that reasons 
so. Just as long as a man lives it is necessary, 
not only that he should have resolutions, but 
that he should cling to them. If the rudder 
does not hold the ship to its course, it is not 
wise fora man to say, “ There is no use ina 
rudder ;” or only tosay, “ How shall we splice 
it and make up its deficiency?” The ship 
must be held to its course at all hazards. 

There is also a great need of taking steps to 
enforce our resolutions of Christian life which 
are made. There are a great many men who 
allow their pride to prevent their doing this. 
Why should a man say, “It is my purpose to 
live a Christian life ; but it shall be my own se- 
cret ; and if I find that I succeed, and that 
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men begin to see a change in me, I will avow 
the reasons of that change; otherwise I will 
not?” Why should a man put himself in cir- 
cumstances in which his temptations are 
strengthened ; in which he is more powerfull 
swayed toward evil; and in which all the ad- 
juvants toward good are taken away from him? 

yhen a man resolves upon a higher course of 
life, he needs to be under the pressure of social 
influences. And if he says, “I should be 
ashamed to fail,” God means that his shame 
should help him. If you commit yourself to 
a certain course, you are ashamed to go back ; 
and that very fact speeds you. 

There are many persons who form resolutions 
and break them; and renew them and break 
them again; and again renew them and break 
them; and at last say in vexation, “I will 
have no more of them: it is of no use for me 
to resolve.”” But a resolution that is comprehen- 
sive will be broken. No man ever made acom- 
prehensive resolution and carried it straight 
through life without nick, or flaw, or crack. 

A resolution does not imply perfection. No 
man can be perfect ina moment. If a man 
has been addicted to lying, and he resolves that 
he will lie no more, the resolution should 
stand; but it is sure that in thought or word 
he will break it—for a man accustomed to ly- 
ing cannot in a moment rid himself of the 
habit. 

A man fesolves that he will refrain from the 
use of int@xicating drink, and holds out for a 
month and then fails, and says, ‘I have bro- 
ken my pledge, and it is all over with me.” It 
is not all over with you. You have stumbled, 
but you are not destroyed. When a man ona 
journey falls by the way, he gets up, and, rest- 
ing a little, starts again; and if he falls again, 
he is sorry that he has fallen, but that is not a 
reason why he should give up. 

Make resolutions, if you break them. Make 
them, only make them wisely, with a strong 
will, and with practical wisdom. Try them on 
every day. Do not forget them. If you do, 
renew them. And even if, when renewed and 
tried, they are much abused and much neglect- 
ed, cling to them. It is better to have an im- 
perfectly kept resolution than to drift without 
hindrance or let. Hold fast to ideals of good and 
to purposes of amendment. It is better to have 
a seoh-quimpene, even though you may not ful- 
fil.it to your satisfaction. Do not be discour- 
aged because the way seems long, and perfec- 
tion seems to delay in coming. 

Through much tribulation we must enter 
into the kingdom of heaven; but when once 
we are there the battle will die away, and the 
darkness will be like a retreating storm, and 
it will be easier to do good. than evil.—B. 


ee 
A clear conscience is thy best friend. 
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TRUTHFULNESS. 
“ The consciousness, by which we determine ° 
& representation in our minds to be a recollee. 
tion and not an imagination, is liable to be 
greatly impaired. He who forms the habit of 
eliberate lying, or of affirming that his cop. 
ceptions are recollections, will gradually lose ° 
the power of distinguishing the one from the 
other. By passing from truth to falsehood and 
from falsehood to truth, without moral con. 
sciousness, the line which separates them from 
each other becomes more and more indistinct, 
until it is at last obljterated. I have known men 
who would utter the most absurd falsehoods, 
without seeming to be conscious either that 
they were lying or that their hearers knew 
them to be liars. A more just retribution for 
the abuse of our moral faculties cannot be con- 
ceived. 
“ Anothér —— connected with this 
rt of our subject deserves to be remarked. 
e are sometimes led into innocent mistakes 
concerning our recollection. If we hear an 
event frequently related until every minute in- 
cident is engraven on our recollection, we may, 
after a considerable period has elapsed, seem 
to ourselves to have witnessed it. I think it is 
Burke who says, ‘ Never let a man repeat to 
you a lie. If he tell you a story every day 
which you know to be false, at the end of a year 
you will believe it to be true.’ ”— Wayland. 


J. Moore, a practical printer in London, 
lately stated in a lecture on the History of the 
Art of Printing, “‘ The proprietors of the Fimes 
have done much to improve the condition of 
the compositors employed in their establish- 
ment. For many years a savings bank has 
been established, to which every compositor is 
expected to subscribe weekly. A cuisine has 
been fitted up, where viands, wholesome and 
suitable, are prepared at a small cost to the 
customers. There is also a bath to refresh the 
body after the fatigues of the night. And, 
better still, dwelling-houses have been erected 
on Mr. Walter’s estate, in Berkshire, where the 
compositors may retire, in their old age, upon 
& pension.” 


Or 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiourn aND Mgat.—There is a firm feeling in the 
Flour market, but not much doing either for export 
or home consumption. Sales of 300 barrels extra 
family at $5 75 per barrel, and 500 barrels extra 
family at $5 a 6 50 for old stock and $6 75 a 7 for 
fresh ground. The sales to the retailers and bakers 
take a wide range—say from $5 25 up to $8 50 for 
common and fancy lots. 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are small, and it 
is in good request. Sales of 7000 bushels good and 
prime red at $158 a 1 50—chiefly at $1 50 per bush- 
el. White from $1 65 to $176. Rye, te arrive, sold 
at $4 26. Corn is less active. Sales of 4000 bush- 
els yellow and mixed at $1 058106. Oats are ac- 
tive. 10,000 bushels, to arrive, sold at 84 cents. 
No sales of Barley. 100 bushels Malt sold at $1 56. 





